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“ A Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath  ; 

A Traveller  between  Life  and  Death.” 

— Wordsworth. 
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PEEFATOEY  NOTE. 


This  treatise  is  founded  on  a lecture  on  Cure 
of  Clergyman’s  Sore  Throat,  delivered  by  me  on 
February  28th,  1908,  to  the  Class  of  Surgery 
in  Edinburgh  University.  Matter  has  been 
added  from  a second  lecture — “ A Plea  for  the 
Universal  Teaching  of  Deep  Breathing,”  which 
I gave  to  the  Class  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary  on  March  3rd,  1908. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  pages  may  be  of  use  to 
many  who  have  voice  trouble ; but  the  chief 
desire  of  the  writer  is  to  urge  that  deep 
breathing  should  be  taught  to  all  young  folk, 
as  geography  is  taught,  or  arithmetic.  People 
live  on  air  as  well  as  on  food ; and  most  of  us, 
as  far  as  the  air  is  concerned,  are  habitually 
half-starved. 

We  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  sleep  with  our 
windows  thrown  wide  open  ? Yes,  but  why  not 
learn  to  throw  our  lungs  wide  open  too  ? 
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The  concluding  pages  of  this  little  book 
contain  simple  exercises  sufficient  to  make  a 
weak-voiced  person  into  a strong-voiced  person, 
if  that  person  works  at  them  with  reasonable 
determination. 

Those  who,  possessed  of  good  voices,  yet 
desire  to  benefit  their  health  by  practising  deep 
breathing,  will  find  these  exercises,  both  vocal 
and  non-vocal,  such  as  will  educate  the  lungs 
to  do  their  full  duty. 


The  Vicarage, 

St.  John’s 

Windermere,  1908. 


THE 


CURE  OF  “BAD  THROATS” 

. * by  . . 

GOOD  BREATHING. 


Gentlemen,  some  fourteen  years  ago  I was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Chair  of  English 
Literature  in  this  University — my  Alma  Mater. 
If  anybody  had  told  me  then  that  I was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  teach  English  Literature  in 
Edinburgh,  but  that  I should  be  asked  one  day 
to  lecture  from  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  the 
prophecy  would  have  appeared  to  me  even 
more  appalling  than  fantastic.  Yet  here  I am, 
at  the  kindly  bidding  of  Professor  Chiene,  to 
speak  about  an  ailment  which  is  bound  to 
come  before  you  when  you  enter  into  practice. 
The  ailment  is  usually  described  as  “ Clergy- 
man’s Sore  Throat.”  It  happens  that  I have 
suffered  severely  from  this  complaint,  and  that 
I cured  myself.  Your  Professor  thinks  that 
I might  interest  you  by  describing  my  ex- 
periences, and  my  methods  in  connection  with 
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this  cure.  The  narrative  may  appeal  to  you  a 
little  more,  when  I mention  that  I have  tried 
my  treatment  upon  about  a hundred  other 
clergymen — also  sufferers  from  sore  throat, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  restored  to 
comfort. 

During  most  of  my  life  I have  had  a 
useful  voice,  but  in  1895,  being  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  a Bishop,  I had  to  take  a service 
twice  daily  in  a chapel  where  musical  exigen- 
cies tempted  me  to  sing  tenor,  which  was  above 
my  natural  range.  This  possibly  was  the 
beginning  of  my  voice  trouble,  but  I think  that 
the  trouble  must  in  part  have  been  due  to 
malaria.  I contracted  bad  malarial  fever  in 
Rome  thirty  years  ago,  and  during  five  years 
spent  in  India  I suffered  from  the  same  disease. 

When  my  voice  began  to  grow  hoarse  and 
thin,  I consulted  an  Edinburgh  throat 
specialist.  He  pronounced  that  one  of  my  vocal 
cords  had  a thickening,  and  he  drew  a sketch 
showing  where  the  thickening  had  occurred.  He 
said  the  cord  could  be  operated  upon,  but  the 
operation  was  one  of  some  delicacy.  I took  a 
fortnight  to  consider,  and  then  went  back  to 
Edinburgh  to  arrange  for  the  operation.  As 
it  happened,  the  specialist  had  gone  on  a 
holiday.  I then  visited  another  specialist,  who 
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told  me  I had  a thickening  of  the  cord  amount- 
ing to  “ Singer’s  Nodule.”  He  sketched  my 
cords,  and  his  location  of  the  thickening 
coincided  with  that  given  by  the  other  surgeon. 
I agreed  to  be  operated  upon  by  surgeon  number 
two.  For  a couple  of  weeks  I had  to  attend  the 
surgery  for  the  education  of  my  throat.  Mean- 
while, as  my  epiglottis  was  said  to  be  pendu- 
lous, a special  instrument  was  procured  from 
Germany  for  my  case.  On  the  operating  day 
the  surgeon  and  I,  with  brief  breathing  inter- 
vals, sat  knee  to  knee  for  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  operator 
was  able  to  whip  out  some  matter  from  the  cord. 
In  the  course  of  a few  days  the  healing  was 
complete,  but  the  hoarseness  and  the  occasional 
clicking  stoppage  of  the  voice  remained  precisely 
as  before.  After  a year,  I went  to  a voice  pro- 
ducer, and  under  his  treatment,  which  I know 
has  cured  many,  I thought  I was  going  to  obtain 
complete  relief.  But  the  alleviation  of  my 
trouble  only  lasted  for  a few  days.  My  own 
fault,  possibly!  I relapsed  into  hoarseness 
which  deepened  during  several  years.  My 
London  doctor  advised  me  to  try  a long  rest  in 
the  Engadine.  I came  back  from  the  Engadine 
feeling  well  in  every  way,  except  that  my  voice 
had  become  still  rustier.  The  London  doctor 
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then  took  me  to  a throat  specialist,  who 
eventually  operated  upon  me  for  the  removal  of 
a septal  spur  in  the  nose.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  spur  was  skilfully  removed,  but  all  the  same, 
when  I had  made  recovery  and  returned  to  the 
parish  of  which  I have  charge,  my  voice  for 
reading  or  singing  was  still  hopelessly  bad.  My 
organist,  as  a teacher  of  singing,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  I should  never  be  able  to  intone  a 
service  again,  and  members  of  my  choir  have 
since  told  me,  that  when  I came  back  to  them 
that  time,  they  thought  I was  “ done  for  ” — 
that  my  voice  had  become  incurably  lost. 

Church  services  were  now  a torture  to  me, 
and  I felt  that  I was  a torture  to  my  people.  I 
therefore  contemplated  resigning  my  charge, 
but,  as  a counsel  of  despair,  I resolved  to  try 
and  analyse  for  myself  the  origin  of  voice.  I 
shut  myself  up  in  a room  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  morning,  and  made  as  many  different 
noises  in  my  throat  as  I could.  Every  familiar 
farmyard  sound  I imitated  and  pondered. 
In  a day  or  two  the  simplicities  of  voice  began 
to  dawn  on  me.  Two  things  were  specially 
borne  in  upon  me  as  I introspected : 

(a)  Well-produced  voice  is  vibration  estab- 
lished between  the  cords,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  edges  of  the  cords,  mainly. 
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(b)  The  vibration  must  be  controlled  from 
the  whole  of  the  lungs,  and  the  source 
of  control  should  be  felt  as  deep  down 
in  the  body  as  possible. 

Following  up  these  ideas,  I hit  upon  the 
experiment  of  taking  in  deep  breaths,  and 
letting  out  each  breath  upon  a given  note  and 
a given  vowel  sound,  constantly  interrupting 
and  resuming  the  said  sound.  Thus  from  a 
single  breath  I could  easily  produce  one  hun- 
dred separate  explosions  between  the  vocal 
cords.  These  explosions  proved  to  be  so 
powerful  a massage  for  the  cords,  that  I found 
it  necessary  to  apply  the  method  very  gently. 
But  the  result  was  astonishing.  Within  a day 
or  two  a member  of  my  household  said — 
“ Surely  your  voice  is  deeper  and  stronger.” 
I had  myself  come  to  this  conclusion.  Con- 
tinuing these  explosions  and  other  exercises  of 
throat,  I now  turned  my  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  lungs,  being  convinced  that,  during 
my  troubles,  I had  been  producing  breath 
from  the  upper  lungs  only.  I went  to  a terrace 
in  my  garden.  There,  filling  my  lungs  as  well 
as  I could,  I stepped  four  paces,  during  which 
I emptied  my  lungs  at  an  even  rate.  Con- 
tinuing my  march,  I then  refilled  my  lungs 
during  the  next  four  paces,  taking  in  the  breath 
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at  an  even  rate  throughout ; and  so  on.  This 
four-pace  method  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  was 
continued  until  it  became  easy.  I then  prac- 
tised the  same  system  of  rhythmical  breathing 
on  a hilly  path  in  my  garden.  After  a day  or 
two  I practised  six-pace  breathing,  first  on  the 
flat,  then  on  the  hill.  I then  advanced  to 
eight-pace  breathing.  The  more  I practised 
this  breathing,  the  more  I felt  the  point  of 
control  of  breath  and  voice  to  be  descending  in 
my  body.  I felt  as  if  I were  speaking  out  of  my 
belly  instead  of  out  of  my  upper  lungs.  And  I 
carefully  cultivated  this  illusion. 

In  a fortnight  my  voice  was  clear,  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  friends,  and  after  I had 
practised  this  deep  breathing  for  another 
month,  my  healthier  looks  were  so  noticeable 
that  many  people  commented  on  the  change. 
All  this  deep  breathing  was,  of  course,  done 
through  the  nose,  with  the  mouth  shut.  I 
had  been,  unfortunately,  a mouth-breather. 
It  was  now  clear  to  me  that  salvation  lay  in 
settling  a single  method  of  breathing  in  the 
system — and  that  this  should  be  the  method  of 
deep  nasal  breathing  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  (except  during  singing  and  speaking).  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  training  myself  to  keep 
to  this  nasal  breathing  while  asleep.  For  a 
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considerable  period  I woke  up  two  or  three  times 
every  night  to  inspect  myself — the  subconscious 
entity  at  work.  I now  have  the  happiness  of 
deeply  breathing  with  ease  through  the  nose, 
“ right  round  the  clock.”  The  expansion  of 
lung  power  gained  by  rhythmical  method  is 
quick  and  great.  When  I began  my  experi- 
ments, I could  only  summon  enough  breath  to 
keep  a note  going  for  twelve  seconds.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  fortnight  I could  keep  up  the 
note  for  thirty  seconds.  Now  I can  sometimes 
do  forty-five  seconds,  and  I have  known  my 
pupils  reach  fifty  seconds. 

Parenthetically,  I may  say  that  my  “Ex- 
plosives” and  my  “Rhythmical  Breathing” 
are  no  new  things  even  in  name,  although  I 
thought  they  were  when  I hit  on  my  explosives. 
I was  so  pleased  that  I went  to  London  and 
explained  my  idea  to  the  surgeon  who  had 
operated  upon  me.  He  said,  “ This  seems  a 
valuable  discovery ; ” and  he  promised  to  send 
me  a patient  or  two  for  trial  of  my  whole 
method.  Only  a week  or  two  thereafter, 
Dr.  George  Gibson*  sent  me  the  “British 
Medical  Journal  ” containing  Garcia’s  cen- 

* To  Dr.  Gibson  (Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary)  I am  indebted  for  much 
help — as  I am  to  Professor  Chiene. 
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tenary  speech.  In  this  speech  Signor  Garcia 
remarked  that  after  he  had  invented  the 
Laryngoscope,  his  first  discovery  was  that 
“ Voice  is  produced  not  by  vibration  com- 
municated to  the  vocal  cords,  but  by  explosion 
between  the  vocal  cords.”  Thus  I found  I had 
been  anticipated  by  this  remarkable  man.  But 
I was  content  to  find  I was  working  on  right 
lines.  As  for  my  rhythmical  breathing,  after 
teaching  it  for  a few  years  I picked  up,  on  my 
last  visit  to  London,  a lately  published  pam- 
phlet on  Yogi  breathing.  This  is  a curious 
work,  published  in  Philadelphia.  I had  not 
read  many  pages  of  this  pamphlet  before  I 
reached  some  paragraphs  upon  the  importance 
of  regulating  breath,  and  my  pet  phrase, 
“ rhythmical  breathing,”  was  there  staring  me 
in  the  face.  Again  I felt  that  at  any  rate  I was 
probably  on  right  lines,  for  the  Yogis  of  India 
know  a great  deal  more  about  breathing  than 
any  Occidentals  do. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  I should  now 
try  to  cure  other  clergymen  suffering  from  sore 
throat.  Accordingly,  I made  it  known  that  I 
would  hold  classes  for  teaching  voice  production. 
As  a clergyman  can  seldom  get  away  for  more 
than  one  Sunday,  I had  to  frame  my  course  so 
as  to  occupy  the  inside  of  a fortnight.  However, 
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the  pupils  are  enjoined  to  practise  at  least 
one  hour  a day  for  three  months,  after  leaving 
me.  I will  now  outline  the  teaching  I 
gave  these  pupils,  and  I will  summon  the 
temerity  to  conclude  with  a few  suggestions  for 
surgeons. 

In  handling  a voice  class  my  first  aim  is  to 
get  all  the  members  thoroughly  pledged  to  do 
hard  work  introspectively.  The  men  have  to 
work  seven  hours  a day,  and  I am  closely  in  touch 
with  them  all  the  time.  Five  of  these  hours 
are  given  to  voice  training.  The  exercises  are 
all  simple  and  natural,  so  that  the  longest  day’s 
work  never  gives  any  pain.  Gentle  voice  best 
brings  back  strong  voice.  I tell  the  men  that 
I desire  to  reduce  their  inward  voice  apparatus 
to  the  simplicity  of  a bagpipe.  When  I have 
made  them  into  bagpipes  they  will  not  get  their 
voice  out;  they  will  simply  let  it  out.  To  gain 
this  bagpipe  power  they  are  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  an  illusion.  I show  them  Witkowski’s 
folding  plates  illustrating  the  true  position  and 
function  of  lungs  and  diaphragm.  Having 
explained  what  that  part  of  the  body  really  is, 
I desire  them  to  throw  away  this  knowledge 
and  act  as  if  they  had  a hollow  tube  or  organ 
pipe  running  right  down  from  the  mouth  into 
the  belly,  where  seems  to  lie  a great  sponge,  or 
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lung,  possessed  of  the  power  to  suck  down  air 
and  then  give  it  back  through  the  tube.  [Some 
of  you  will  recognise  that  this  is  just  my  own 
particular  device  for  teaching  the  abdominal 
breathing  which  is  usually  made  the  foundation 
of  singing  lessons.]  I take  a child’s  penny 
balloon  and  make  it  swell  at  a breath.  I then 
tell  my  men  that  their  balloon,  or  sponge  or 
lung  or  bagpipe,  is  to  be  made  to  swell  as 
simply  as  that,  by  taking  the  breath  in.  Without 
discussing  what  amount  of  power  the  diaphragm 
has  to  move  itself,  I tell  the  men  that  to  fill 
themselves  with  breath  is  a co-ordinate  process. 
The  abdominal  muscles  must  be  taught  to 
“ slack  out  ” slowly  and  rhythmically  (the  belly 
thus  swelling  like  the  penny  balloon)  and  at  the 
same  time  breath  must  be  drawn  at  an  even 
pace  through  the  nose  (mouth  shut).  The 
breath  must  be  sucked  in  continuously  and  witji 
as  much  volume  as  the  nostrils  will  permit 
without  noise.  As  it  enters  the  body,  intro- 
spective will-power  must  pack  it  all  away  in  the 
belly.  Each  inflation  is  to  occupy  about  eight 
seconds.  I permit  the  men  to  think,  if  they 
like,  of  the  filling  of  their  upper  lungs  during 
the  last  two  seconds  of  inflation,  but  during  the 
first  six  seconds  I insist  upon  their  thinking 
only  of  directing  the  stream  of  air  down  to  the 
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the  method  of  breathing  taught  in  this  book.] 
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belly.  “ Conscience  in  your  belly.”  This  is 
my  motto  for  their  first  week’s  work.  The 
hardest  part  of  the  learner’s  task  is  to  get  his 
abdominal  muscles  to  contract  again  slowly 
and  evenly,  during  expiration.  Of  the  many 
exercises  which  I give  to  teach  control,  both 
in  inspiration  and  expiration,  the  following  is 
one.  I mark  a chapter  of  a book  with  breath 
indications  after  each  group  of  a few  words,  say 
six,  or  seven  or  eight.  The  class  takes  in  nasal 
breath  while  I count  the  eight  seconds,  and 
then  slowly  uses  up  the  breath  in  chanting  the 
group  of  words  upon  some  very  low  note  (I 
gradually  get  them  down  to  low  F).  These  low 
notes  can  never  be  produced  properly  by  the 
upper  lungs.  Thus  the  chanting  on  such  notes 
inevitably  taxes  the  lower  lungs  and  trains 
them.  The  greater  portion  of  a week  is 
devoted  to  teaching  this  abdominal  breathing. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  illusion  is  pretty 
complete.  The  men  all  feel  that  they  are 
gathering  their  breath  into  their  belly  and  are 
controlling  it  from  there.  What,  of  course, 
has  really  happened,  is  that  the  diaphragm  is 
nowT  being  lowered  at  every  breath  and  creating  a 
vacuum  that  sweeps  the  air  into  the  lower  lungs. 
The  well-trained  diaphragm,  in  reality,  descends 
upon  the  region  of  liver  and  stomach  by  being 
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stretched  by  the  ribs  and  by  muscle  connected 
with  the  spine.  The  illusive  “ slacking  out  ” 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  does  not,  in  fact, 
pull  down  the  diaphragm ; it  only  gives  room 
for  the  displacement  of  the  viscera  caused  by  the 
diaphragm  in  descent.  This  iterated  displace- 
ment acts  beneficially  on  the  organs  of  digestion. 

When  I have  established  this  deep  breathing 
I then  shew  the  pupils  the  Larynx  (in  models 
and  preparations).  I tell  them  that  most  of 
them  add  to  their  troubles  by  imagining  that 
words  are  manufactured  in  this  voice  box. 
The  Larynx  simply  contributes  humming  notes 
like  those  of  a violoncello.  This  hum  is 
manufactured,  outside  the  Larynx,  into  vowel 
sounds.  Consonants  are  formed,  also  outside 
the  Larynx,  by  interrupted  vowels.  We  now 
see  that  all  the  Larynx  can  do  for  us  is  to 
produce  these  humming  notes,  which,  when 
they  have  been  transferred  into  open  vowels,  I 
choose  to  call  “pure  tones.”  I teach  the 
pupils  to  produce  these  pure  tones  up  and 
down  a moderate  scale,  controlling  their  breath 
in  the  strictest  manner,  so  that  the  knife-edges 
of  the  vocal  cords  seem  to  be  appealed  to 
chiefly.  By  many  exercises  in  these  “ pure 
tones  ” with  controlled  breath,  the  pupils  come 
to  enjoy  the  quietness  and  confidence  of 
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method.  The  nervous  telegrams  between  brain 
and  larynx  become  much  fewer. 

The  vowel  “A,”  (AH)  which  is  best  adapted  for 
opening  up  the  throat,  is  used  for  a day  or  two. 
Thereafter  I rely  upon  producing  roundness  of 
tone  on  the  vowel  “0,”  which  “ places”  the 
voice  in  the  mouth.  The  “A”  tones  are  best 
produced  by  a yawning  formation  of  throat. 

I now  take  up  the  question  of  resonance. 

I shew  my  class  a skeleton  violin ; that  is,  a 
violin  without  belly  or  back.  Pure  tones 
produced  on  such  a violin  can  scarcely  be  heard 
outside  the  room  in  which  it  is  played.  Clap 
on  the  back  of  the  violin,  and  the  same  tones 
will  certainly  penetrate  beyond  the  door  of  the 
room.  Now,  complete  the  violin  by  adding  the 
belly,  and  the  same  tones  will  be  heard  all 
through  the  house.  Similarly,  'pace  Halli- 
burton and  other  physiologists,  loud  voice  is  a 
question  of  resonating  cavity  in  the  head,  rather 
than  of  intensity  of  pressure  from  the  lungs. 
If  loudness  is  chiefly  achieved  by  pressure  of 
breath  from  the  lungs,  it  is  plain  that  loud 
tones  will  use  up  the  lung-air  more  quickly 
than  soft  tones.  Fill  your  lungs  as  fully  as 
possible  and  then  sing  “0”  on  any  note 
softly,  and  keeping  up  the  sound  till  exhaustion 
approaches.  Now  repeat  the  process,  only  this 
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time  singing  loudly.  You  will  find  the  loud 
tone  lasts  a few  seconds  longer  than  the  soft 
tone.  The  deduction  against  the  usual  theory 
of  “ pressure  from  the  lungs”  is  obvious. 

We  next  proceed  to  discuss  the  resonating 
character  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  I 
shew  folding  plates  illustrating  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  I get  the  pupils  to  understand 
how  easy  and  wrong  it  is  to  let  the  vibrations 
from  the  vocal  cords  go  straight  up  into  the  top 
of  the  pharynx.  Result  of  so  doing — every  kind 
of  unpleasant  nasality.  I invite  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  the  flat  tube  of  which  the  mouth 
really  consists.  I ask  them  to  consciously 
direct  all  the  vibrations  from  the  cords  into 
this  flat  tube.  More  than  that,  they  are  to 
direct  all  these  vibrations,  modulated  in  speech 
or  song,  to  that  part  of  the  palate  where  the 
tongue  touches  it,  in  forming  D or  T. 

When  the  pupils  are  able,  with  breath  con- 
trolled from  the  belly,  to  carry  their  words  in  a 
stream  to  this  little  space  behind  the  front  upper 
teeth,  I discuss  with  them  theories  of  vibration. 
You  take  a violin  string,  for  instance,  fixed  at 
each  end.  Strike  it,  and  it  gives  its  tone  at 
once  with  a thrill  that  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  string.  But  other  vibrations  of  shorter 
length  begin  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  on 
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the  same  string.  These  are  the  over-tones 
that  constitute  sonority,  whether  in  a string  or 
in  a bell  or  in  a human  voice.  Just  so,  I say,  we 
have  a column  of  air  fixed  at  the  lower  end  in 
the  belly  and  at  the  upper  end  behind  the 
teeth.  This  column  you  cause  to  vibrate, 
allowing  none  of  the  vibrations  to  run  up 
behind  the  nose.  What  happens  ? The  column 
of  primary  vibration  impinges  upon  the  mouth 
behind  the  teeth,  is  thrown  back  along  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  in  secondary  and  tertiary  vibrations, 
and  sets  mouth  and  pharynx  and  nasal  cavities 
a-trembling  with  tones  and  overtones.  Result, 
sonority. 

In  teaching  this  part  of  the  subject,  I use 
some  catch  phrases. 

“ Speech  is  not  a groan  at  the  back  of  the 
nose,  but  a song  at  the  back  of  the  teeth.” 

4 4 Big  belly,  little  mouth.”  By  this  I mean, 
everything  depends  upon  your  having  your 
bellyful  of  wind  (your  bellows)  to  work  with. 
Thereafter  the  chief  thing  is  to  keep  your  words 
all  humming  in  a little  space  behind  the  teeth, 
such  as  a half-sucked  lollipop  will  occupy  when 
near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  This  I call  the 
little  mouth.  When  the  big  belly  and  the 
little  mouth  trust  each  other,  voice  building 
has  reached  the  first  story. 
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After  the  “ little  month”  is  realised,  it  is 
now  important  to  lead  the  introspection  of  the 
pupil  to  the  back  cavities  (nasal  and  pharyngeal) 
of  the  mouth,  that  their  echoing  powers 
may  be  cultivated  along  with  this  “little 
mouth.” 

Many  of  the  pupils  find  it  hard  to  realize 
that  in  good  voice  production,  practically  none 
of  the  breath  escapes  from  the  mouth.  The 
good  speaker  or  singer  is  a self-contained 
vibrating  machine.  The  more  self-contained 
he  is,  the  better  he  vibrates,  and  the  more 
willing  is  the  air  outside  of  him  to  take  up  his 
vibrations  and  carry  them  to  the  corners  of  the 
largest  hall  or  church.  The  good  speaker  emits, 
not  breath,  but  vibrations. 

I lay  stress  on  a pupil’s  doing  much  of  his 
vocal  training  with  his  eyes  closed,  that  he 
may  get  sensation  of  his  apparatus  introspec- 
tively,  and  that  he  may  work  his  own  soul  into 
his  voice. 

An  excellent  tonic  exercise  is  for  two  men, 
or  two  parties  of  men,  to  chant  passages  such 
as  chapters  of  the  Apocrypha  to  each  other, 
across  a little  valley.  I suspect  the  Israelites 
who  chanted  from  Gerizim  to  Ebal  were  either 
picked  men  to  begin  with  or  learnt  much  about 
voice  in  this  experience. 
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We  now  proceed  to  treat  voices  of  the  class 
individually.  Most  voices  require  fattening 
exercises.  Some,  like  the  brassy  voice,  need  to 
be  lessened  and  assuaged. 

Then  there  comes  the  study  of  enunciation. 
I call  enunciation  the  “biting  of  words.” 
“ Bite  is  better  than  bark.”  A man  may  have 
a big  rich  voice  (“  bark  ”)  and  yet  his  words  do 
not  carry  themselves  through  a building,  be- 
cause his  lips  and  teeth  and  tongue  have  not 
been  taught  to  shape  the  words  properly 
(“bite”).  It  is  in  this  section  of  our  work 
that  my  pupils  find  most  food  for  astonish- 
ment. I take  them  through  their  Prayer  Book, 
for  instance,  and  nearly  every  man  recognises 
for  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  habitually 
making  scores  of  mispronunciations  in  the 
rendering  of  daily  services.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  Anglican  Clergy  drop  many  h’s  in 
their  rendering  of  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer. 
In  the  very  last  batch  of  pupils  studying  with 
me,  I found  a man  who  dropped  seven  h’s  in 
the  rendering  of  the  “Absolution,”  which 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  words. 
And  this  pupil  happened  to  be  a Scot ! 

I find,  of  course,  that  men  with  musical  ear 
pick  up  my  teaching  more  rapidly  than  those 
who  have  no  sense  of  music.  Yet  it  is  the 
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musical  clergymen  who  commonly  fall  into 
voice  trouble.  Intoning  on  high  keys  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  fact  that  Clergyman’s  Sore 
Throat  prevails  much  more  in  the  Anglican 
community  than  in  any  other  religious  body. 
In  ordinary  life  you  find  few  orators  who  are 
good  singers ; few  great  singers  who  have  fine 
speaking  voices.  Once  a clergyman  has  broken 
down  over  intoning,  he  has  usually  to  make 
his  choice  between  giving  up  his  preaching 
voice,  and  giving  up  high  intoning. 

I must  not  omit  to  note  that  my  pupils 
are  taught  that  breath  for  speaking  is  taken 
in  a measure  just  the  opposite  of  that  used  in 
repose . Borrowing  a word  from  the  motorist, 
I talk  of  the  “ Silence  Gear  ” and  the 
“ Speaking  Gear.”  A man  should  be  going  on 
his  silence  gear  every  moment  of  his  life, 
except  when  phonating.  This  “ Silence 
Gear  ” is  slow  deep  breathing  through  the 
nose,  with  mouth  shut.  Professor  Wesley 
Mills,  in  his  new  book  on  Voice,  says  that  we 
breathe  fourteen  to  eighteen  times  in  a minute. 
I hold  that  the  ideal  deep  breather — that  is,  a 
man  feeding  his  lungs  best,  and  with  the  least 
wear  and  tear — should  take  no  more  than  four 
breaths  in  a minute ! It  is  practically  impossible 
to  fill  the  lungs  in  less  than  eight  seconds, 
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and  exhalation  should  be  almost  as  slow 
as  inhalation.  So  much  for  the  “ Silence 
Gear.”  When  anyone  comes  on  to  his 
“ Speaking  Gear,”  he  opens  his  mouth,  and 
“ instantaneously,”  (really  it  is  a two-seconds 
process),  noiselessly,  sucks  down  into  his 
belly  (lower  lungs)  just  as  much  breath  as 
suffices  for  about  a dozen  words,  and  from  his 
belly  he  utters  the  required  words,  and  then  he 
goes  on  repeating  this  kind  of  manufacture. 
This  is  the  “ mechanics  ” of  oratory.  Prob- 
ably you  know  the  story  about  Garrick.  Many 
Members  of  Parliament  flocked  to  him  with  the 
request  that  he  would  teach  them  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  Garrick  agreed  to  teach  each 
candidate  for  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
written  proviso  that  the  candidate  should  pay 
a further  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  if  he 
became  a Cabinet  Minister.  The  whole  of 
Garrick’s  teaching  to  these  place-hunters  was 
this — “ Keep  your  mouth  shut  as  a rule,  breath- 
ing through  your  nose.  When  you  wish  to  speak 
in  Parliament,  breathe  through  your  mouth.” 
I am  aware  that  some  trainers  of  athletes 
are  against  abdominal  breathing.  There  are 
some  teachers  of  singing  who  prefer  costal 
breathing.  I know  of  one  singing  master, 
author  of  widely  circulated  “ Exercises,”  who 
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even  favours  clavicular  breathing.  Mr.  Edwin 
Checkley,  in  his  well-known  book,  “ A Natural 
Method  of  Physical  Training/’  says  that 
abdominal  breathing  is  an  unfortunate  habit, 
particularly  common  among  men.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Checkley  praises  ladies’  corsets  because  they 
force  their  possessors  to  breathe  from  their 
upper  lungs  chiefly.  I strongly  hold  that  the 
abdominal  method  of  fully  inflating  the  lungs 
is  not  only  the  easiest  to  teach ; it  is  the  only 
effective  basis  of  good  speaking.  To  ascertain 
if  abdominal  breathing  is  natural,  watch  the 
breathing  apparatus  of  any  sleeping  child. 
Take  opportunity  to  study  good  actors,  good 
preachers,  platform  orators.  Observe  them 
when  they  are  seated  waiting  for  action,  or 
chatting  with  their  friends.  You  will  see  the 
watch  chain  rising  and  falling  on  their  bellies. 
Nature  (in  some  cases  assisted  by  Art)  has 
taught  them  to  be  belly  breathers ; hence  comes 
the  oily,  easy  richness  of  the  voice. 

I put  it  to  you  students  of  surgery  and 
medicine  that  this  deep  breathing,  including 
the  inculcation  of  nose  breathing  during  sleep, 
should  be  taught  to  all  young  people.  We  feed 
on  air  as  well  as  on  meat.  Until  we  are  deep 
breathers  we  are  being  starved. 
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How  often  the  surgeon  prescribes  Rest  for 
the  man  troubled  with  his  voice  ! “ Try  three 
months’  complete  rest  for  your  voice  in  Egypt 
or  in  Arizona.”  Now  it  is  rarely  possible  for  a 
poor  clergyman,  or  indeed  for  anybody,  to  act 
on  this  advice.  But  even  if  the  advice  be 
accepted,  Rest  (in  the  sense  of  remaining  quiet) 
is  only  curative  in  so  far  as  it  is  cessation  from 
bad  habits.  Such  Rest  induces  no  good  habits. 
At  the  end  of  the  Rest,  the  bad  habits  will  just 
begin  again.  A method  of  natural  Work 
for  the  Voice  at  once  starts  the  patient  on  lines 
of  positively  good  habits,  and  at  the  same  time 
inaugurates  the  cessation  of  bad  habits.  Thus 
I claim  that,  except  in  certain  forms  of  acute 
Laryngitis,  positive  Work  (watchfully  guided) 
should  be  the  prescription  for  voice-trouble, 
instead  of  negative  dumbness.  To  work  at  true 
phonation  is  the  completest  rest  from  bad 
phonation.  It  certainly  does  make  me  smile  to 
think  that  most  of  my  pupils  reach  me,  after 
enduring  cautery  and  other  forms  of  orthodox 
treatment,  with  this  professional  ultimatum 
ringing  in  their  ears,  “ Rest.”  One  and  all, 
they  find  they  get  no  Rest  from  me,  but  the 
very  opposite — persistent  though  gentle  work. 
I have  not  yet  had  a single  case  in  which  a 
pupil  left  me  because  of  discomfort  arising  from 
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work.  So  much  for  “ Rest ! ” The  only  cases 
I refuse  to  try,  with  my  system  of  work,  are 
those  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  I require 
from  my  men  a statement  that  they  are  not 
suffering  from  either  of  these  diseases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  than  half  of  the 
throat  troubles  are  produced  by  bad  inspiration 
and  bad  expiration.  Burning  and  cutting  and 
spraying  are  chiefly  used  to  remove  the  results 
of  bad  breathing  and  bad  vocalization.  The 
results  may  be  wholly  removed,  but  the  causes 
wholly  remain.  Now,  such  a return  to  Nature’s 
methods  as  my  own  little  system  is,  gets  at  the 
causes — changes  the  causes ; and  the  old  results 
are  prevented  from  recurring.  The  whole  vocal 
and  lung  apparatus  is  simplified  and  cleaned. 
No  “ throat  scraping  ” can  do  as  much  cleaning. 
Working  from  the  inside  of  a man  simply  with 
well  used  breath,  one  can  change  the  very  form 
of  throat  and  nose  in  a few  days.  I show  you, 
for  instance,  a photograph  of  a pupil  who  began 
voice  production  with  me  on  June  8th,  1905. 
I show  you  another  portrait  of  the  same  man 
taken  on  June  20th,  1905.  In  each  case  the 
pupil  is  in  a state  of  quiet.  He  is  not  phonating 
or  even  practising  deep  breathing.  See  what  a 
few  days’  hard  work  have  done  for  him. 
Measure  his  neck  from  back  to  front,  or  from 


Taken  June  9th,  1905.  Taken  June  20th,  1905. 
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lobe  of  ear  to  Adam’s  apple.  The  throat  is  a 
stronger  fuller  throat.  Observe  also  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nostril.  The  nostril  has 
acquired  a greater  hold  on  life.  In  response  to 
the  call  of  hungrier  lungs  it  has  become  capable 
of  feeding  the  lungs  with  larger  supplies  of  air 
per  moment. 

I think  surgeons  should  be  very  particular, 
when  dealing  with  speakers,  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  two  full  rows  of  good  teeth.  False 
teeth,  regularly  set,  are  far  better  for  voice  than 
sound  natural  teeth  with  gaps  between  them. 
Naval  and  military  officers  should  be  recom- 
mended at  least  a few  lessons  in  voice  produc- 
tion. Many  a young  officer  would  be  saved 
from  throat  trouble  if  he  were  taught  from  the 
first  to  shout  “ Halt  ” or  “ Slack  off”  from  the 
back  of  his  teeth  instead  of  from  the  back  of 
his  uvula.  Stammerers,  again,  should  all  be 
taught  deep  breathing.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
their  cure.  A great  deal  of  stammering  and 
stuttering  comes  from  preposterous  effort  to 
speak  on  a breath  that  is  being  taken  in,  instead 
of  given  out. 

All  weak-voiced  people  should  be  recom- 
mended to  keep  the  voice  working  on  low  tones. 
It  is  seldom  realized  that  nearly  all  good  public 
speakers  run  their  voice  on  a low  range  of 
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notes.  Most  books  on  “ Voice  ” are  written  by 
musicians  for  and  about  singers,  and  therefore 
they  make  grave  errors  about  the  speaking 
voice.  For  instance,  Hullah  says  the  speaking 
voice’s  natural  range  is  D,  E,  F,  G.  It 
may  be  so,  for  a singer’s  speaking  range,  but 
I should  doubt  even  that.  However,  the  public 
speaker’s  range  is  far  lower  than  Hullah 
thought.  Two  years  ago,  at  a Church  Con- 
gress, I analysed  a great  number  of  voices 
belonging  to  good  speakers — the  well-oiled, 
successful  voices.  They  almost  invariably 
showed  C to  be  their  chief  note.  Hence  I call 
C the  Bishop’s  Note.  Later,  I analysed  the 
male  voices  of  Sothern’s  company  of  actors. 
In  their  more  excited  moments  the  actors 
went  through  an  extensive  gamut  of  tones. 
But  for  narrative  and  conversation  they,  to  a 
man,  hovered  round  C.  You  may  take  it  that 
all  the  best  oratory  is  done  chiefly  between 
A and  D. 

I know,  of  course,  that  some  distinguished 
physiologists  and  surgeons  have  studied 
phonation  as  well  as  the  apparatus  of  phonation. 
Your  own  Professor  Wyllie  has  done  this.  Yet  I 
often  wonder  why  most  throat  surgeons  know 
so  little  about  the  singing  voice  and  the  speak- 
ing voice.  Surely  there  is  room  for  a few  of 
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you  young  surgeons  to  establish  yourselves  as 
throat  specialists  with  not  only  the  surgical 
qualification,  but  the  qualification  of  having 
studied  the  living  voice.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  highest  results  would  be  obtained  in  the 
matter  of  the  speaking  voice  if  some  surgical 
student  would  pursue  research  in  company  with 
another  person,  not  a surgeon  or  a physiologist, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  living 
speech. 

If  I wish  to  buy  a violin,  I go  to  such  a 
fiddle-maker  as  Withers  or  Hill  in  London. 
I find  hundreds  of  fiddles  hung  up  in  the 
shop.  These  fiddles  have  no  strings  upon 
them,  as  a rule.  The  expert  dealer  buys  and 
sells  by  the  look  and  shape  of  a fiddle.  In 
short,  he  deals  in  formation.  Well,  to  the 
fiddle-maker  I go  to  buy  the  fiddle  or  have  it 
repaired,  if  an  accident  has  happened  to  its 
material  form. 

But  if  I wish  to  learn  to  play  the  violin  that 
I have  bought,  I go  to  the  violinist,  who  could 
not  make  or  mend  a fiddle  to  save  his  life.  He 
deals  not  in  formation,  but  in  sonation.*  He  is 
the  man  to  teach  me  how  to  produce  pure  tones. 

* I take  leave  to  coin  this  word.  Who  first  used  the 
hybrid  word  which  we  are  so  often  forced  to  employ — 
“ phonation  ” ? 
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If,  by-and-bye,  I cease  to  produce  pure  tones, 
I go  back  to  him —and  not  to  the  fiddle  men- 
der— to  ascertain  where  my  production  of  tone 
has  become  faulty. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  illustration  a 
discourteous  one,  then  I will  venture  to  claim 
that  the  surgical  profession  should  encourage  at 
least  a few  men  to  scientifically  study  the  living 
speaking  voice,  introspectively  and  aestheti- 
cally, as  it  were.  Besults  thus  gathered  would 
surely  aid  the  physiologist  and  the  throat 
surgeon. 

I know  what  Lennox  Browne  has  accom- 
plished in  connexion  with  the  musician 
Behnke,  and  I know  that  men  like  Dr.  Gordon 
Holmes  and  Professor  Wesley  Mills  write  with 
both  musical  and  anatomical  knowledge.  Still, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  scientifically 
simplifying  the  teaching  of  the  speaking  voifee. 
It  is  usually  taught  as  a kind  of  poor  singing, 
with  most  of  the  singer’s  difficulties  to  frighten 
the  learner.  Yet  speaking  voice  is,  in  a sense, 
the  opposite  to  a singing  voice.  The  singing 
voice  leaps  up  and  down  a vast  scale  of  fixed 
points  of  sound.  The  speaking  voice  selects 
half  a dozen  of  these  many  fixed  points,  and 
merely  glides  up  and  down  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  points. 
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Many  a harassed  speaker,  having  lost  his 
voice,  develops  into  a nerve  wreck.  He 

becomes  increasingly  a nervous  subject 
while  undergoing  tentative  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  whole  mass  of  muscles  and  nerves 
connected  with  the  larynx  is  undergoing  a 
prolonged  shock. 

Complicated  as  the  physiology  of  the 
throat  may  be,  to  a master  teaching 
voice  production  the  speaking  voice  in  the 
larynx  and  throat  is  a simple  thing.  He 

works  with  this  conviction,  and  his  con- 
viction is  found  to  convey  itself  to  the  hoarse 
speaker  who  comes  to  him  for  help.  Thus 
nerve  calm  instead  of  nerve  storm  is  induced  in 
the  sufferer,  and  this  in  itself  is  a great  step  to- 
wards cure.  Flinging  away  my  illustration  of 
the  fiddle,  I go  back  to  my  other  illustration  of 
the  bagpipe.  I ask  you  surgeons  to  send  me  a 
batch  of  men  suffering  from  Clergyman’s  Sore 
Throat.  Test  them  before  they  come  to  me, 
and  test  them  at  the  end  of  their  fortnight’s 
work  with  me.  I will  venture  to  say  that  in  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  cases  thus  given  to  me, 
I shall  have  cleared  up  the  throats  and  voices 
more  speedily  and  effectively  than  the  usual 
surgical  treatment  will  do.  And  if  this  result 
is  produced,  it  will  be  because  I have  striven  to 
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reduce  each  man  to  the  simplicities  of  a bag- 
pipe. This,  I believe  is,  in  quieter  language,  to 
return  to  the  simplicities  of  nature. 

If  any  surgeon  becomes  interested  in  this 
method  of  mine,  I shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to 
him  in  my  class  work.  And  if  the  modest 
success  of  my  voice-healing  can  lead  to  more 
scientific  results  at  the  hands  of  young  and 
patient  students  of  the  matter,  I shall  be  the 
first  to  rejoice.  I do  not  claim  in  any  way  to  be 
a discoverer  of  new  things.  Simply  I have 
blundered,  as  it  were,  into  a cure  that  is  radical. 
It  is  not  a cure  for  every  throat  trouble,  but  it 
is  at  least  a cure  for  Clergyman’s  Sore  Throat. 

Who  knows  (but  here  I travel  beyond  my 
province)  whether  the  advocates  of  “ open-air 
treatment”  for  Incipient  Consumption  will  not 
discover  “ open-lung  treatment”  to  be  more  than 
half  the  battle  ? 

While  I indicate  the  value  of  slow  and  sure 
inhalations,  I desire  to  insist  that  when  a deep 
draught  of  air  has  been  slowly  and  surely  sucked 
in  by  all  the  fine  canals  of  the  lower  lungs,  the 
proper  assimilation  of  this  air-food  must  depend 
on  slow  exhalation.  Why  hastily  expel  the 
pure  forces  of  Nature  so  carefully  garnered  ? 
Respiration  must  be  the  just  steward  of  Inspira- 
tion. 
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Gentlemen,  addressing  you  to-day,  I stand 
in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
noblest  healing  institutions  in  the  world.  I am 
well  aware  that  some  of  your  Lecturers  carefully 
draw  your  attention  to  the  value  of  proper 
breathing.  Nevertheless,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  University,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  practically  teaching  students  deep 
breathing,  that  they  may,  when  they  go  out  in- 
to the  world,  be  able  to  teach  others.  The 
Danse  Macabre  goes  on  all  through  your  In- 
firmary : Death  against  Breath ; Breath  against 
Death.  I plead  the  cause  of  breath.  I protest 
that  it  is  wrong  to  leave  the  majority  of  civil- 
ized people  to  a life  of  semi-starvation  as 
regards  breath.  I maintain  that  deep  breath- 
ing should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and 
specially  in  medical  schools.  I respectfully 
suggest  that  no  surgeon  or  physician  should 
be  allowed  to  call  himself  a throat  specialist 
unless  he  has  mastered  tha  principles  and 
practice  of  breathing  in  such  a way  that  he 
will  offer  to  his  patients,  exhaustively,  the 
whole  therapeutics  of  breath,  before  falling 
back  upon  spraying,  cautery,  and  the  knife. 


APPENDIX. 


EXERCISES  FOR  LUNGS  AND  THROAT. 

These  Exercises  are,  one  and  all,  designed  for  : 

(а)  Those  who  desire  a strong  voice. 

(б)  Those  who,  possessing  a strong  voice,  desire 
to  improve  general  health  by  learning  Deep 
Breathing. 


EXERCISES 

♦ . for  . . 

LUNGS  AND  THROAT. 


The  following  Exercises  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  desire  to  breathe  properly, 
and  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  undergo  a 
course  of  definite  instruction  at  the  hands  of 
the  living  teacher.  You  may  learn  the  piano 
for  an  hour  a clay  and  make  progress,  although 
you  forget  the  piano  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  hours  of  each  day.  But  you  cannot  learn 
to  breathe  properly  on  such  a plan.  Nature  forces 
you  to  breathe  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  each 
day.  If,  therefore,  you  give  one  hour  a day  to 
efforts  after  good  breathing,  and  then  relapse 
into  bad  breathing  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
progress  toward  the  desired  result  will  be  small 
indeed.  The  moral  is,  that  any  one  who  is  in 
earnest  about  attaining  good  breathing  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  by  working  for 
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several  hours  a day  during  two  or  three  weeks 
than  by  working,  say,  one  hour  a day  during 
two  or  three  months.  Moreover,  during  this 
period  of  study,  the  learner  should  be  watchful 
of  his  breathing  apparatus  during  all  his  waking 
moments. 

The  exercises  here  given  should  be  taken  pro- 
gressively. But  after  the  learner  has  gone  over 
them  in  rotation  once  or  twice,  he  should  use 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  special  exercises 
most  likely  to  benefit  him.  For  instance,  a 
man  with  a “ brassy  ” voice  needs  very  little  of 
No.  6,  but  needs  a great  deal  of  No.  7.  A man 
with  a thin  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find 
No.  6 most  useful  in  giving  him  opener  tones. 


Exercise  1. 


farulr  Ci^u — . Strike  any  note 

key-board : say,  C 


the  middle  of  a piano’s 
[This  C is  “ The 


Bishop’s  Note,”  page  30.]  Fill  your  lungs  with 
air  and  then  sing  “ 0 ” on  this  note  of  C, 
with  your  watch  in  your  hand.  Measure  the 
number  of  seconds  during  which  you  can  sus- 
tain this  sound  with  fairly  round  tone.  If  you 
have  had  no  previous  voice  training,  your  sound 
will  last  about  twelve  seconds.  You  should 
apply  this  test  to  yourself  from  time  to  time 
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during  the  progress  of  your  studies.  The 
duration  of  sound  given  out  should  indicate  the 
increased  capacity  of  your  lungs.  Be  not  satis- 
fied until  you  sustain  a well-rounded  “0”  for  at 
least  twenty-five  seconds,  on  every  note  of  the 
lowest  octave  of  your  voice.  10  minutes. 

Exercise  2. 

With  shut  mouth,  take  in  breath  steadily  and 
quietly  through  the  nose  until  your  lungs  can 
receive  no  more  breath.  From  first  to  last  the 
breath  is  to  go  through  the  nostrils  with  the  same 
volume  and  at  the  same  rate,  like  water  quietly 
gliding  through  a lead  pipe  into  a cistern. 

Now  exhale  the  breath  through  the  nostrils 
(mouth  shut),  controlling  the  breath  so  that  it 
flows  away  at  the  same  rate,  and  with  the  same 
volume  from  first  to  last. 

Continue  this  exercise  for  ten  minutes,  allow- 
ing no  rest  between  one  breath  and  another.  The 
aim  of  this  exercise  and  most  of  the  following 
exercises  is  to  establish  rhythmical  breathing — 
that  is,  deep  and  controlled  breathing,  instead 
of  hand-to-mouth  spasmodic  breathing. 

[I  say,  “ Continue  this  exercise  for  ten 
minutes.”  This  is  for  beginners.  In  the  long 
run,  this  must  be  your  perpetual  way  of 
breathing,  except  when  you  speak.] 
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Exercise  3. 

Taking  breath  as  in  No.  2,  let  it  out  through 
open  mouth  as  slowly  as  you  can.  10  minutes 

Exercise  4. 

Taking  in  breath  as  in  No.  2,  hold  your 
breath  for  ten  seconds  (mouth  open),  and  then 
give  forth  the  breath  gradually.  10  minutes. 

[You  will  here  realize  that  breath  is  kept  in 
not  by  the  lips,  but  by  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
larynx.] 

Exercise  5. 

Selecting  a flat  road  or  a flat  garden  path, 
fill  your  lungs  with  air,  and  then,  stepping  out 
with  your  left  foot,  take  four  paces,  during 
which  you  let  out  your  breath.  Walk  on,  and 
during  the  next  four  paces,  take  in  your  breath. 
Thus  marching  up  and  down,  try  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  your  lungs,  and  to  make  them 
take  in  and  give  out  with  the  same  quiet  power 
that  you  see  in  the  bellows  of  an  organ.  When 
you  have  learned  (after  some  days)  to  do  this  on 
the  flat,  try  the  same  process  while  briskly 
walking  up  and  down  a hilly  road  or  path. 

Next,  try  the  same  kind  of  breathing  on  a 
six-pace  plan,  then  advance  to  an  eight-pace 
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plan.  [Any  fool  can  walk  up  and  down  all  day, 
breathing  on  a four-pace,  six-pace  or  eight- 
pace  plan,  but  not  really  stretching  his  lungs 
or  controlling  them  in  the  exhalations.  The 
student  must  work  introspeetively,  and  with 
determination  to  stretch  his  lungs  as  one 
stretches  a pair  of  new  gloves.]  30  minutes. 

Exercise  6. 

Look  in  some  encyclopaedia  or  other  work 
for  a picture  of  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm. 
The  diaphragm  may  roughly  be  described  as  an 
extremely  thin  beef  steak  which  stretches  across 
your  middle,  separating  lungs  and  heart  from 
liver  and  stomach.  I wish  you  to  see  such  a 
picture  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  the 
facts  really  are  about  that  portion  of  your  body. 
No  breath  can  really  get  lower  down  than  the 
diaphragm.  Nevertheless,  I wish  you  now  to 
cast  away  this  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  the 
illusion  that  you  are  as  hollow  as  a bagpipe 
right  away  down  to  the  bottom  of  your  stomach. 
“Put  your  conscience  in  your  belly.”  Work 
hard  to  attain  the  feeling  that  you  send  all  the 
breath  down  there  and  control  it  from  there. 

With  your  watch  before  you,  take  in  nasal 
breath — mouth  shut — and  pack  it  away  in  your 
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belly,  filling  from  the  bottom  of  the  belly 
upwards,  to  the  top  of  your  lungs.  Let  this  be 
a continuous  effort  lasting  eight  seconds.  The 
stream  of  air  must  be  fed  in  by  the  nostrils  at 
the  same  rate  throughout,  and  introspectively 
directed  straight  downwards  during  the  first 
few  seconds.  That  is,  you  are  to  fill  your  belly 
with  air  as  you  fill  a treacle  jar  with  treacle. 

Form  your  jaws  as  for  the  act  of  yawning. 
Sound  open  “ AH  ” on  a given  note,  as  long  as 
you  can,  aiming  at  pure  tone.  Use  this  exercise 
for  every  note  in  the  lowest  octave  of  your 

Voice.  10  minutes. 


Exercise  7. 

After  a few  days’  practice  with  “ AH  ” do 
the  same  thing  with  “ 0,”  keeping  the  throat 
as  open  as  possible,  but  this  time  avoiding  the 
absolutely  yawning  position  of  jaws.  io  minutes. 

Exercise  8. 

Taking  eight-second  breaths  in  the  careful 
manner  of  No.  6,  sing  from  each  breath  four 
seconds  of  “ AH,”  four  seconds  of  “EE,”  four 
seconds  of  “ 0,”  and  four  seconds  of  “ 00.” 
Notice  how  “ AH  ” sounds  lie  at  the  back  of 
the  throat,  “ EE  ” sounds  come  a little  forward, 
“ 0 ” sounds  come  more  forward,  and  “ 00  ” 
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sounds  come  right  to  the  front.  The  varying 
forms  that  the  mouth  assumes  in  producing 
these  four  sounds  successively  constitute  what 
is  commonly  called  “tube  formation.”  Good 
“ tube  formation  ” is  necessary  for  enuncia- 
tion. 10  minutes. 

Exercise  9. 

Lie  on  your  back  with  a small  pillow  under 
your  head.  Inhale  as  in  No.  6.  With  mouth 
open  hold  your  breath  for  ten  seconds,  then  let 
the  breath  out  in  one  gust.  Repeat  and  repeat. 
When  you  lie  down  to  do  this  exercise,  lie 
limply  down,  relaxing  all  muscles  of  head  and 

body.  15  minutes. 

Exercise  10. 

Sit  easily  in  an  armchair.  Inhale  deeply 
and  exhale  slowly — through  the  nose,  mouth 
shut.  During  this  exercise,  sometimes  transfer 
your  consciousness  to  your  nostrils  and  see 
whether  the  tide  of  air  is  coming  in  and  going 
out  with  regularity  and  up  to  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  nostrils.  Then  take  your  consciousness 
(and  conscience)  back  into  your  belly  and  see 
that  the  belly  is  slowly  rising  and  falling  while 
taking  in  and  giving  out  breath.  Make  each 
inhalation  last  eight  seconds.  10  minutes. 
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Read  a book  while  nostrils  and  belly  are  thus 
working  with  quiet  thoroughness.  From  time 
to  time  interrupt  your  reading  to  see  if  this 
eo-ordination  of  belly  and  nostrils  is  going  on 
satisfactorily.  20  minutes. 


Exercise  11. 

The  following  is  a chapter  from  the  Apocry- 
pha. Chant  it  on  C the  first  day.  Day  by 
day  lower  the  note  by  a semitone  until  you  can 
do  the  whole  exercise  on  low  F.  The  diagonal 
marks  are  breath  marks.  Each  mark  indicates 
an  eight-seconds  breath,  most  carefully  taken 
in  to  the  utmost  limit  of  capacity,  after  the 
manner  of  Exercise  6.  The  words  following 
each  breath  mark  are  then  to  be  given  out  with 
as  round  a tone  as  possible.  They  are  to  be 
sung , not  said , on  the  note.  The  whole  phrase 
must  be  one  continuous  set  of  vibrations. 
Attain  this  result  by  cherishing  the  vowel 
sounds  and  making  them  sing  into  each  other 
successively.  The  consonants,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  exercise,  must  be  treated  as  lightly  as 
possible.  No  one  can  make  any  consonant 
sing.  Each  of  the  phrases  between  breath  and 
breath  should  occupy  about  ten  seconds  in 
singing. 
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This  exercise  occupies  about  forty-five 
minutes.  But  the  pupil  may  elect  to  put  in  a 
rest  of  five  minutes  after  verse  15. 

ALL  wisdom/cometh  from  the  Lord, /and  is 
with  him  for  ever./ 

2  Who  can  number/the  sand  of  the  sea, /and 
the  drops  of  rain, /and  the  days  of  eternity  ?/ 

3  Who  can  find  out/the  height  of  heaven,/ 
and  the  breadth  of  the  earth, /and  the  deep, 
and  wisdom  ?/ 

4  Wisdom  hath  been  created/before  all 
things, /and  the  understanding  of  prudence/ 
from  everlasting./ 

5  The  word  of  God  most  high/is  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  ;/and  her  ways/are  everlasting  com- 
mandments./ 

6  To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wisdom/been 
revealed  ?/or  who  hath  known/her  wise  coun- 
sels ?/ 

7  Unto  whom/hath  the  knowledge  of  wisdom/ 
been  made  manifest  ?/and  who  hath  understood/ 
her  great  experience  ?/ 

8  There  is  one  wise/and  greatly  to  be  feared,/ 
the  Lord/sitting  upon  his  throne./ 

9  He  created  her, /and  saw  her, /and  num- 
bered her, /and  poured  her  out/upon  all  his 
works./ 
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10  She  is  with  all  flesh/according  to  his 
gift, /and  he  hath  given  her/to  them  that  love 
him./ 

11  The  fear  of  the  Lord/is  honour, /and  glory, 
and  gladness, /and  a crown  of  rejoicing./ 

12  The  fear  of  the  Lord/maketh  a merry 
heart, /and  giveth  joy, /and  gladness,  and  a 
long  life./ 

13  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord, /it  shall  go  well 
with  him/at  the  last, /and  he  shall  find  favour/ 
in  the  day  of  his  death./ 

14  To  fear  the  Lord/is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  :/and  it  was  created/with  the  faithful 
in  the  womb./ 

15  She  hath  built/an  everlasting  foundation/ 
with  men, /and  she  shall  continue/with  their 
seed./ 

16  To  fear  the  Lord/is  fulness  of  wisdom,/ 
and  filleth  men  with  her  fruits./ 

17  She  filleth/all  their  house/with  things 
desirable, /and  the  garners  with  her  increase./ 

18  The  fear  of  the  Lord/is  a crown  of 
wisdom, /making  peace/and  perfect  health/to 
flourish, /both  which  are  the  gifts  of  God  :/and 
it  enlargeth/their  rejoicing  that  love  him./ 

19  Wisdom/raineth  down/skill  and  knowledge 
of  understanding, /and  exalteth  them  to  honour/ 
that  hold  her  fast./ 
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20  The  root  of  wisdom/is  to  fear  the  Lord,/ 
and  the  branches  thereof/are  long  life./ 

21  The  fear  of  the  Lord/driveth  away  sins :/ 
and  where  it  is  present, /it  turneth  away  wrath./ 

22  A furious  man/cannot  be  justified  ;/for 
the  sway  of  his  fury/shall  be  his  destruction./ 

28  A patient  man/will  bear  for  a time, /and 
afterwards/joy  shall  spring  up  unto  him./ 

24  He  will  hide/his  words  for  a time, /and 
the  lips  of  many/shall  declare  his  wisdom./ 

25  The  parables  of  knowledge/are  in  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  :/but  godliness/is  an  abom- 
ination to  a sinner./ 

26  If  thou  desire  wisdom, /keep  the  com- 
mandments,/and  the  Lord  shall  give  her  unto 
thee./ 

27  For  the  fear  of  the  Lord/is  wisdom  and 
instruction  :/and  faith  and  meekness/are  his 
delight./ 

28  Distrust  not/the  fear  of  the  Lord/when 
thou  art  poor  :/and  come  not  unto  him/with  a 
double  heart./ 

29  Be  not  an  hypocrite/in  the  sight  of  men,/ 
and  take  good  heed/what  thou  speakest./ 

80  Exalt  not  thyself/lest  thou  fall, /and  bring 
dishonour  upon  thy  soul, /and  so/God  discover 
thy  secrets, /and  cast  thee  down/in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation, /because  thou  earnest  not  in 
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truth/to  the  fear  of  the  Lord, /but  thy  heart/is 
full  of  deceit./ 

Exercise  12. 

With  nasal  breathing  as  in  No.  6,  from  each 
breath  give  forth,  sonorously,  the  word  Alabama, 
thus  : — 

A - - la  - - ba  - ma. 

(Four  seconds.)  (Four  seconds.)  (Four  seconds.)  (Four  seconds  ) 
10  minutes. 


Exercise  IB. 

With  the  same  breathing  give  forth 
O - - nly. 

(Eight  seconds.)  (Eight  seconds.) 

In  this  exercise  try  to  get  hollow  tone  for  the 
“ 0,”  and  use  the  “nly”  for  endeavour  after 
nasal  resonance.  io  minutes. 


Exercise  14. 

After  long  nasal  breath,  sing  any  few  words 
and  let  them  go  straight  up  to  the  back  of  your 
nose.  The  results  will  be  such  as  you  should 
usually  avoid.  Now  take  another  long  breath, 
and,  singing  the  same  words,  consciously  direct 
each  word  under  the  uvula  and  towards  that 
portion  of  the  upper  palate  touched  by  the  tongue 
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in  pronouncing  T or  D.  The  results  will  be  just 
such  as  the  good  speaker  desires.  2 minutes. 

“ Speech  is  not  a groan  at  the  back  of  the 
nose,  but  a song  at  the  back  of  the  teeth.” 
Every  word  you  say  in  public  should  be  pro- 
duced in  what  I call  the  little  mouth — a space 
behind  the  middle  upper  teeth  about  the  size 
of  a small  lollipop.  Adopt  this  “ little  mouth  ” 
method  for  No.  11  Exercise.  No.  11  Exercise, 
chanted  on  the  “ little  mouth  ” method,  is 
probably  the  most  effective  of  all  the  exercises  I 
offer  you.  My  own  pupils  do  this  exercise  with 
me  for  about  three  hours  each  day. 

Exercise  15* 

After  you  have  practised  No.  11  Exercise  for 
a week  or  two,  and  have  thoroughly  established 
the  sense  of  belly  power  in  connexion  with 
nasal  breathing,  again  go  over  this  same  No.  11 
Exercise  a great  many  times,  taking  in  breath 
almost  instantaneously  through  the  open  mouth, 
and  with  as  little  nose-breathing  as  possible. 
There  must  be  no  sobbing  or  sighing  sound  in 
taking  in  this  breath.  It  is  a mere  cupful  of 
breath,  quietly  sucked  straight  down  into  the 
belly.  This  is  the  kind  of  breathing  which 
must  be  chiefly  used  during  public  speaking  and 
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reading.  But  the  slow  nasal  method  of  breath- 
ing should  be  employed  in  such  instances  as 
the  following : — 

(a)  The  moment  before  beginning  a speech, 
or  a reading  effort. 

( b ) At  any  natural  pause  in  phonation,  as 
when  a clergyman  has  read  a prayer,  and  the 
congregation  is  saying  “ Amen.” 

(c)  Before  giving  a Benediction. 

Exekcise  16. 

“ Bite  is  better  than  bark.”  By  that  I mean 
that  a man  may  have  a big  voice  and  yet  fail  to 
make  himself  heard  because  he  does  not  bite 
his  words — that  is,  does  not  enunciate  care- 
fully. On  the  other  hand,  a man  with  a poor 
voice  will  yet  be  heard  all  through  an  average 
building  if  he  bites  his  words  conscientiously. 
The  foregoing  exercises  are  for  building  up 
voice.  I do  not  profess  here  to  teach  enun- 
ciation, which  forms  a second  part  of  my  course 
of  instruction  to  my  private  pupils.  However, 
I suggest  to  the  reader  that  he  should  take  a 
friend  with  him  to  some  fairly  large  building, 
and  place  the  friend  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
while  the  pupil  reads  out  from  a book  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building.  At  the  close  of  each 
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sentence  the  friend  is  to  indicate  where  words 
(if  any)  were  indistinct.  The  sentence 
should  be  repeated  till  every  word  can  be 
heard.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  the 
little  words  that  the  speaker  slurs  over.  The 
most  persistent  foe  of  the  public  speaker  is  the 
naturally  useful  but  ever  mis-pronounced  word 
“ and.” 

Exercise  17. 

Read  my  remarks  on  page  30  about  the 
Bishop’s  Note.  Practise  keeping  down  near  this 
note  in  your  daily  conversation.  Ask  for  the 
butter  or  the  toast,  at  the  breakfast  table, 
about  C,  and  keep  this  up  all  day.  Do  all  this 
conversation  (for  some  weeks)  in  a voice  as 
gentle  and  hollow  as  you  can  attain. 

Exercise  18. 

(This  is  the  best  of  the  Indian  Yogi  Exercises 
for  the  lungs,  and  is  called  “The  Cleansing 
Breath.”) 

Take  a long  nasal  breath,  completely  in- 
flating the  lungs.  Hold  the  breath  for  as  long 
a period  as  you  can.  (Ten  seconds  for  a 
beginning.)  Then  let  a portion  of  the  breath 
be  discharged  through  the  open  mouth  suddenly, 
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the  lips  being  somewhat  pursed  as  if  about  to 
say  “ 0.”  Stop  the  discharge  of  breath — with- 
out taking  in  any  more  breath — and  hold  breath 
again  for  a considerable  period.  Then  cause  a 
further  partial  discharge  of  breath.  Then  stop 
discharge,  and  hold  the  remaining  breath. 
Finally,  discharge  the  remaining  breath. 

This  exercise,  to  obtain  best  results,  should 
be  done  in  the  open  air.  The  exercise  should 
be  performed  with  great  care  to  secure  truest 
inflation.  It  should  not  be  repeated  more  than 
four  or  five  times  on  any  one  occasion.  Nor 
should  it  be  done  in  cold  open  air,  after  the 
learner  has  left  a warm  room,  until  the  lungs 
\ have  had  a minute  or  two  to  become  gently 

attempered  to  the  changed  conditions. 

This  “ Cleansing  Breath,”  before  or  after  any 
intellectual  exercise,  is  far  more  invigorating 
than  the  old-fashioned  glass  of  wine. 

Exercise  19. 

(This  is  the  best  of  the  Japanese  Breath 
Exercises.) 

Stand  with  the  trunk  of  the  body  upright, 
heels  close  together,  chin  depressed,  eyes  look- 
ing on  the  ground,  arms  hanging  by  the  sides 
with  palms  of  hands  on  the  thighs.  Now 
slowly  extend  arms  at  fullest  stretch,  raising 
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them  upwards  in  a kind  of  circle.  As  the  arms 
and  hands  gradually  rise,  so  gradually  raise  the 
face.  When  the  arms  have  come  to  the  hori- 
zontal, the  face  will  be  looking  straight  ahead 
horizontally.  The  arms  and  hands  continue 
the  rising  movement  until  the  fingers  of  the 
two  hands  join  tips  above  the  head,  the  face 
looking  upwards  to  the  tips.  During  the  whole 
of  this  movement,  nasal  breath  is  steadily  taken 
in  little  by  little,  so  that  when  the  hands  touch 
above  the  head  the  lungs  are  absolutely  full  of 
air. 

Now  reverse  the  process,  slowly  depressing 
hands  and  arms  and  face  until  the  whole  body 
is  in  its  first  position. 

During  these  downward  motions,  the  breath 
is  to  be  steadily  given  out  little  by  little  till, 
when  the  palms  of  the  hands  again  touch  the 
thighs,  the  lungs  are  practically  depleted  of  air. 
Five  repetitions  of  this  exercise  before  breakfast 
in  clear  air  will  do  a man  more  good  than 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  dumb-bells. 


N.B.  I do  not  teach  by  correspondence, 
and,  from  lack  of  leisure,  must  decline  to  send 
written  answers  to  questions  relating  to  the 
foregoing  Exercises. 
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Women  may  of  course  benefit  from  these 
exercises  as  much  as  men.  They  have  only  to 
remember  that  their  speaking  voice  must  be 
trained  on  a range  of  notes  one  octave  higher 
than  those  indicated  in  the  lessons  here 
printed,  which  are  primarily  for  men. 


